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THE YEAR SOCIOLOGY STOOD STILL * 


I suppose I should commence with 
some serious comments before I pre- 
sent my prepared remarks. 

Certainly I share with this distin- 
guished panel a concern for the future 
of sociology. While the problems I am 
about to discuss are not matters peculiar 
to sociology either as a discipline or as 
a profession, they are problems, I 
believe, that are amenable to sociolog- 
ical knowledge and worthy of the collec- 
tive deliberation of sociologists. We, 
too, are part of academia and must 
share the concerns here expressed lest 
universities lose their faculties. 

Since we are honored by the presence 
of President Wilbert Moore of the 
American Sociological Association, I 
would like to cast forth some observa- 
tions in a context that draws inspira- 
tion from his theme at the forthcoming 
Miami meetings, namely, “Forecasting 
the Future.” 

To do this, I ask you now to leap 
five years ahead in your sociological 
imagination to the 1971 meeting of the 
Pacific Sociological Association, which, 
given our current expansionist vitality, 
will either be held in Honolulu or 
Omaha. 

Leaving aside questions of territorial- 
ity, let us begin by assuming that cur- 
rent trends in the profession will con- 
tinue to move in the direction they are 
now headed. What, then, will be the 
state of sociology just five years from 
now? 

My answer to that vexing question 
is that later generations will come to 
refer to 1971 as THE YEAR SOCIOL- 
OGY STOOD STILL. Let me describe 
that fateful posture. 

Imagine that it is 1971. More pre- 
cisely, as universities use the calendar, 
it is 1970-71. And while the depart- 
ments of sociology in these universities 
are crowded to the corridors with stu- 
dents and faculty, the production of 
new sociological knowledge has come to 
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a complete standstill. The wheels that 
grind out research are locked in a 
frozen state. Punch cards remain un- 
punched. Computers are silent. Sec- 
retaries are sullen as mimeograph 
machines sit untouched. The flow of 
manuscripts to journals has run dry. 
Not a single paper has been submitted 
to session organizers of the annual pro- 
fessional meetings. Impromptu panel 
discussions have come to dominate the 
programs. No new books or mono- 
graphs are being written. Publishers 
scurry to reprint material from earlier 
decades all in soft covers and each pro- 
jected by a hard-sell campaign calling 
it a classic in the field. The National 
Science Foundation (NSF), the Na- 
tional Institute of Health (NIH), the 
Russell Sage Foundation (RSF), and 
the recently created National Institute 
for Balanced Behavioral-Life-Ecological 
Studies (NIBBLES), report a huge 
surplus of funds as sociologists cease 
their search for grants and awards. 

How could this solid state come into 
being? What brought impotence to the 
institutes and paralysis to this proud 
profession? What were the underlying 
factors, the intervening variables, the 
overriding considerations? 

A hint of the source of the difficulty 
can be gained by a glance at the con- 
tent of the American Sociological Re- 
view for that historic year (Volume 35, 
Numbers 4, 5, 6 and Volume 36, Num- 
bers 1, 2, 3). At this point a disclaimer 
should be posted. The new editor of 
the journal was a Professor of Sociol- 
ogy from the University of Mississippi. 
This fact had nothing to do with the 
pattern of content under question. How- 
ever, his appointment was greeted by 
many as a significant stroke in break- 
ing the stranglehold that the Eastern 
Establishment, extending all the way 
from Harvard to Berkeley, had held 
over the A.S.A. publications for many 
years. 

What, then, characterized the con- 
tent of the journal? Absent were the 
reports of studies and experiments. 
Mute was the call for further research. 
Significantly, not a chi-square was in 
sight. Also missing were the annual 
resurrections of Durkheim, Simmel, 


Weber, and Patrick Geddes. Indeed not 


only had the shoulders of giants disap- 
peared but so too had all other parts 
of their anatomy. 

However, publication of the journal 
had not ceased. A content analysis 
shows that the 1970-71 ASR (whose 
cover, incidentally, had just been 
changed to a bright magnolia pink) 
contained page after page reporting 
departmental staff changes, column 
after column noting the makeup of 
departmental recruiting subcommittees, 
and section after section announcing 
attractive positions still available in the 
respective departments for persons at 
all levels. 

So desperate was the manpower 
situation that status-scented appeals 
were even directed to students who were 
only thinking about majoring in sociol- 
ogy. They were urged to accept fed- 
erally financed traineeships as assistants 
to Acting-Assistant Professors. Later 
some eager departmental chairman had 
these notices reproduced as leaflets and 
they were dropped from friendly hands 
into high school lunch rooms. 

There were also elaborate announce- 
ments of oportunities for new Ph.D.’s, 
with or without dissertations completed, 
imploring them to accept positions that 
offered limited teaching responsibilities, 
open salaries, air-conditioned offices 
with two windows, private secretarial 
service, and unlimited campus parking 
privileges at a special rate. Some de- 
partments began adding exotic new 
inducements. Each new staff member 
received a guarantee that he could 
spend every other year in Palo Alto or 
in one of the overseas annexes of his 
university such as at Baden-Baden in 
Europe or at the African counterpart in 
Addis Ababa. 

It was also noteworthy that 62 prom- 
inent sociology professors were re- 
ported as having departed from their 
departments that year to become deans, 
14 others had joined foundations, 181 
became corporation vice-presidents in 
charge of public affairs, and one 
joined the Peace Corps. Finally, during 
that academic year it was reported that 
78.4 per cent of all departments were 
looking for a new chairman. 

The implication from this content 
analysis of the leading sociological 
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journal is clear: sociologists were 
active, very active, but sociology 
was caught in the _ paralysis. of 


the personnel ploy! Thus SOCIOLOGY 
STOOD STILL as sociologists were 
enmeshed in the _ activity of  pre- 
paring or reading vitas, writing or 
reading letters of recommendation, 
making or receiving urgent telephone 
calls, visiting or hosting the visits of 
prospective colleagues, and bargaining 
while negotiating with deans and 
provosts. All of this meant endless 
hours of interviewing individuals, con- 
niving in cliques, searching in sub- 
committees, fault-finding in faculty 
meetings, and unwinding with wives 
over the intellectual promise, the per- 
sonality traits, and the peculiar back- 
grounds of students who needed to be 
placed, colleagues who needed to be 
retained, and prospects who needed to 
be lured into one of the over 200 up- 
and-coming departments of the country. 

These intense patterns of interaction 
did lead to strain and some new forms 
of neuroses, but by and large the pro- 
fessorial corps readily adapted to the 
pressing communicative demands. In- 
deed, new diplomatic skills emerged 
as each professor built up the image 
of his own department for others while 
simultaneously secretly surveying or 
cleverly manipulating his own op- 
portunities in distant pastures that 
either appeared greener or could pro- 
duce more of the green stuff at home. 

Viewed historically, the first clear 
signs of the gathering difficulty were 
visible as early as 1966. You all remem- 
ber how mad the marketplace was be- 
coming and how mirthful the game of 
academic musical chairs seemed to 
appear. Every department had at least 
six openings (not counting the chair- 
manship), and there weren’t nearly 
enough Ph.D.’s, with or without dis- 
sertations completed, to fill the need. 
That was the year when status began to 
be measured not by the number of 
publications that a man could offer, 
but by the number of offers that a 
man could muster. While it was then 
not yet quite polite to openly flaunt 
these offers, they soon became visible to 
colleagues by the number of long- 
distance telephone calls that a man re- 
ceived or by the frequency of his 
airline trips out of town. In many de- 
partments, particularly during the Fall 
term, it is estimated that fully one-third 
of the faculty was up in the air at one 
time. “Buy now, pay later,” referred 
not only to airline tickets but also to 
the rationale underlying recruitment 
policies. Gradually the worth of a 
sociologist became based more on some- 
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one’s perception of his future prospects 
than on the record of his past perform- 
ance. Thus the phrase “publish or 
perish” lost its peril, and the phrase 
“circulate or suffocate” came to sup- 
plant it. 

As noted, there were some anxieties 
about these developments as early as 
1966, but no organized reactions from 
universities or professional associa- 
tions were yet apparent. For a time 
this appeared to be a triumph of man 
over organization as individual profes- 
sors reaped rapid profit in both money 
and rank. True, it was embarrassing for 
some to gain rank through the back 
door to the Dean’s office. But for many 
there was the compensating thrill of 
financial escalation induced by the 
threat to accept an offer at another 
institution. 

More recently students of the history 
of sociological knowledge have iden- 
tified factors other than this self-seduc- 
ing process that may have contributed 
to grinding the discipline to an intel- 
lectual halt. Their contention is that in 
the late 1960’s sociologists were so 
obsessed with the organizational struc- 
ture of their profession that little 
energy remained either for scholarship 
or for collective deliberation to unlock 
the vice-like grip of personnel demands. 
Thus intellectual life of sociology was 
being strangled not only by manpower 
pressures and the subtle intrusion of 
the mores of the marketplace, but also 
by the delusion that preoccupation with 
constitutions and bylaws had relevance 
for research and scholarship. 

Such neo-functionalist doctrine would 
seem to call for further specification 
of fact. You all remember the appear- 
ance of the so-called “Faris Committee 
Report” back in 1966. You will recall 
that after long labors this committee 
came up with a 14-point program, the 
first on the scene, I believe, since 
Woodrow Wilson’s time. These 14 
points called for revision of the 
constitution and bylaws of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Association including 
changes in the structure of the Com- 
mittee on Committees. This latter pro- 
posal had a particularly difficult history 
and went through the hands of several 
subcommittees before the whole Com- 
mittee reached consensus on what to 
recommend about the Committee on 
Committees. Incidentally, none of the 
14 points offered had any direct bearing 
on the personnel problems then sharply 
emerging on the operational level of 
sociological activity. 

I’m sure that you will also remember 
the heroic efforts of the then President, 
Wilbert Moore, who, along with other 


members of a “Truth Squad” from the 
Washington office, visited each meeting 
of a regional society to discuss the re- 
port. Despite these efforts, great con- 
troversy broke out and persisted for 
several years. The major bone of con- 
tention was over representation from 
the regional societies to the Council of 
the A.S.A. Later this point faded from 
consideration because so many sociol- 
ogists were changing institutional 
affiliations so frequently that by 1968 
all of them belonged to at least four 
regional bodies and none of them felt 
a real identification with any. 

But bitter arguments persisted. By 
1969 the controversy had heated to the 
point where several delegations threat- 
ened to walk out of the annual American 
Sociological Association meeting, then 
being held in Las Vegas, to attempt to 
establish a competing body to be called 
the Federal Sociological Association. 
This effort aborted, however, when 
cooler heads prevailed and full atten- 
tion was turned to the theme of the 
meeting which was “The Uses of Game 
Theory in Sociology.” 

By 1971, all the compromises had 
been accommodated and the structure 
of the American Sociological Associa- 
tion had stabilized. By then, however, 
it was abundantly apparent that the 
other problem was with us and drastic 
steps were needed to get sociological 
scholarship moving again. Fortunately 
the reorganization of the A.S.A. left 
the office of the President with enough 
power to appoint a special committee 
to prepare a special report on how this 
should be accomplished. 

This brings us just about up to date. 
As you know, here in 1971 the Pres- 
ident of the A.S.A. has chosen this 
committee with great care so that it 
would not constitute a kind of mindless 
Greek chorus for its chairman, Profes- 
sor Wilbert Moore. 

Professor Moore brings a_ rich 
foundation of experience to the task 
of heading up this new committee. He 
is a son of the West who conquered the 
East. Not only is he a former President 
of the Association, but he also has a 


clear memory of what sociological 
scholarship and research were all 
about. 


We now await the “Moore Committee 
Report.” Rumors are circulating that 
it will recommend that the Association 
break the personnel paralysis and un- 
leash the creative talent by establish- 
ing a Commissioner on _ Personnel 
(C.0.P.) who will be empowered to 
act in much the same fashion as do the 
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they apply will be of a surreptitious 
nature. 

In their research methods texts, our 
students are told a great deal about the 
mechanics of research technique and 
little about the social process of re- 
searching. What little is said on the 
latter score consists largely of Pollyan- 
naish statements about morale, honesty, 
and “proper motivation.” It should be 
noted that appeals to morality and pa- 
triotism never reduced goldbricking and 
restriction of production in industry, 
even during the time of a world war. 
There is no reason to believe that anal- 
ogous appeals to interviewers, graduate 
students, research assistants, and others 
who serve as hired hands will be any 
more effective. If we want to avoid the 
hired hand mentality, we must stop 
using people as hired hands. 


Glaser and Strauss state thet we 
regularly “discount” aspects of many, if 
not most, of all scientific analyses we 
read because we consider the research 
design onesided, believe that it does 
not fit the social structure to which it 
was generalized, or that it does not fit 
in with our observations in an area 
where we have had considerable ex- 
perience.?° 

I would like to suggest another area 
in which we might consistently apply 
the “discounting process.” When read- 
ing a research report, we should pay 
close attention to the description of 
how the data was collected, processed, 


10 Barney Glaser and Anselm L. Strauss, 
“Discovery of Substantive Theory: A Basic 
Strategy Underlying Qualitative Research,” 
American Behavioral Scientist, 8 (Febru- 
ary 1965), pp. 5-12. 


analyzed, interpreted, and written up 
with an eye to determining what part, if 
any, was played by hired hands. This 
will often be a difficult and highly tenta- 
tive judgement, requiring much reading 
between the lines with the help of our 
knowledge of how our colleagues and 
we ourselves often operate. However, we 
can get hints from such things as the 
size of the staff, the nature of the rela- 
tionship of the staff members, the man- 
ner in which the research plans were 
developed and applied, the organiza- 
tional setting in which the research was 
done, mention made of assignment of 
tasks, and so on. If there is good reason 
to believe that significant parts of the 
research has been carried out by hired 
hands, this would, in my opinion, be a 
reason for discounting much or all of 
the results of the study. 
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commissioners of professional football 
or baseball. This, of course, would re- 


quire the organization of sociology 
departments into leagues with de- 
partmental chairmen reclassified as 


“managers.” With this structure, re- 
cruiting practices would change dras- 
tically. New Ph.D.’s, with or without 
their dissertations completed, would be 
drafted in accord with principles giv- 
ing the department at the bottom of the 
league standings at the end of each 
season the first choice in the draft. 
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Further comment at this time on the 
forthcoming report would merely add 
conjecture to rumor. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that some mid-western professors 
have already written letters in opposi- 
tion to any proposals. Furthermore, the 
“Moore Committee Report” has already 
been roundly denounced for whatever 
it might contain by the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems. 

For the rest of us, let me conclude by 
counseling patience. Here in 1971, let 
every sociologist emulate the current 


state of his discipline so that we, too, 
stand still, at least until the “Moore 
Committee Report” appears. 

When that document is made public, 
I am confident that we will find it to 
be the truly joint product of an ex- 
tremely able, conscientious, and hard- 
working group of our colleagues drawn 
from some of the best teams across the 
country. 


Moral of the story: It matters not who 
wins the game, but how the game was 
lost. 
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